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A GREENLANDER. 
How do you like the looks of these Greenland- 


ers? ‘They make their dresses of the skins of 
birds, seals and reindeer. The outer garment, 
reaches, as you see, about half down the thigh, 
and is sewed fast on all sides like a wagoner’s 
frock, though not so long or so loose. At the top 
of this, is fastened a cap or hood which they can 
draw over their heads as a defence against the wet 
or cold. You see this Greenlander is walking 
with a staff and snow shoes. Their garments are 
sewed together with the sinews of reindeer or 
~ whales, split so thin and small that they are like 
the finest steel needles, and with these they exe- 
cute their work with surprising neatness and in- 
genuity. The other Greenlander has been out seul 
catching. He has succeeded in getting one and is 
dragging it home with his boat on his back, an 
his oar in his hand. 

They have two kinds of boats in use; the women’s 
boat called the Umiak, and the Kaiak, or man’s 
boat. The former is from 12 to 18 yards long, 
four or five feet wide, and about three deep. It 
is made of slender laths fastened together with 
whalebone, and covered over with tanned seal 
skins. These boats are commonly rowed by four 
women and steered by a fifth; the men never help 
them at all unless in case of great danger. 

The men’s boats are six yaids long, sharp at 
head and stern, like a weaver’s shuttle, scarcely 
18 inches broad, and about a foot deep. The 
construction of this boat is very similar to that of 
the Umiak, only that the top is covered with skins. 
In the middle of the upper covering there isa 
round hole with a rim of wood or bone into which 
the Greenlander slips with his feet. The rim just 
reaching above his hips, he tucks the under part 
of his great coat so tight round the rim, that the 
water cannot in any place penetrate. On the side 
of the boat lies hig,harpoon, and in the front his 
line rolled up on ‘@iittle round raised seat made 
for it, and behind him is a seal skin bladder. He 
holds his Pautick or oar in the middle with both 

handgy and strikes the water on each side very 
cui and as regularly as if he was beating time. 
Thus*equipped he is prepared for fishing or tray- 
elling, in these kaiaks. 

The Greenlanders row extremely swift; and if a 
letter requires to be carried with great expedition 
from one colony to another, they will go 60 or 70 
miles inaday. In these boats they fear no storms, 
and pass on regardless of the most boisterous bil- 
lows, because they can swim over them with the 
greatest ease, and though a whole wave should over- 
whelm them, they are quickly seen swimming again 
along the surface. Even if they are overset, they 
are able while they lie with their heads downward 
under water, by giving themselves a certain swing 





with their oars, to mount again into their proper 
position. If they lose their oar, they are gone unless 
assistance is near at hand, and they commonly, 
(knowing this,) bind themselves to their boat when 
they find it has really gone, in order that their 
bodies may be found and buried. 

Poor fellows, they live a pretty laborious life. 
Often when they rise in the morning, they are 
very melancholy, thinking how hard they shall 
have to work during the day;- but at night, when 
their work is done, they are quite chee:ful and 
happy. 

It is very cold in Greenland, as you know with- 
out my telling you. 1 dare say you have rushed 
into your father’s house, many a cold winter’s day, 
snapping your fingers and saying, ‘‘Oh, ’tis as cold 
as Greenland cut doors.” But I rather think if 
you were really to go to Greenland, you’d find 
Jack Frost would nip you a little tighter than he 
does here in America. Pp. 
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SELF-DENIAL--A TRUE TALE. 

It was in the year 183— that a gentleman dis- 
tinguished for his talents, and intellectual abilities, 
suddenly resolved to abandon the habit of intem- 
perance to which he had long been addicted. He 
was a remarkable and extraordinary man. His 
talents were of the first order, and his attainments 
were of the most extensive character. In person 
he was handsome, and possessed every exterior 
grace that could please or attract the eye. His 
manners were of the most pleasing and fascina- 
ting kind, and his conversation was of that varied 
and eloquent nature, that his company was in 
every condition of society desired. No man was 
more deeply versed in classical learning, and in 
the various branches of scholastic philosophy he 
was deeply profound. In the lighter branches of 
polite literature he had considerable acquirements, 
and indeed, in every branch of intellectual know!- 
edge he was deeply read. He had been compared 
to Bolingbroke, who it was well known by the 
profoundness of his philosophy and the elegance 
of his manners could grace and give a charm to 
the drawing room, or teach lessons of wisdom in 
the Academy or Lyceum. At an early age he 
married a ‘beautiful and charming woman, and 
from the union of two persons so well adapted to 
each other, it might readily be supposed that the 
stream of happiness would continue uninterrupted- 
ly to flow; but alas! it was soon discovered that 
the possession of the highest attainments, and the 
most exalted genius afforded no security against 
the encroachments of vice, whose course is mark- 
ed by misery, and whose end is death. For years 
he was acomplete victim to this degrading and un- 
happy vice, and from considerable loftiness of 
reputation, had sunk into the character of a com- 
mon drunkard. Poverty had entered his domicile, 
& he was frequently the subject of the most press- 
ing want. His wife’s jewelry had disappeared at the 
pawnbroker’s, and his own-extensive and valuable 
library had met with the same-fate. Article after 
article of furniture had disappeared, and nothing 
now remained but that which was ed by law. 
His wife, who in her person had presented all 
that fulness of appearance which marks health, 
had wasted away to amere shadow. Her dispo- 
sition, which had formerly been lively and viva- 
cious, was now sorrowful and melancholy, and 
the children exhibited that raggedness of dress, 
which distinguishes the offspring of these who are 
intemperate. 

A more affecting scene can hardly be imagined 





than that which occurred on a cold and bleak day 
in December, when the mother was seen pressing 
an infant to her breast, crowding to a few embers 
that still remained on the hearth. Several small 
children surrounded her, crying with the cold and 
begging their mother to give them some bread, 
but alas! she had none to give them. Along side 
in one corner, covered with a worn out rug, lay 
the husband in a beastly state of intoxication, 
with a jug of the fatal poison at his head—a more 
distressing and heart-rending scene cannot possi- 
bly be eonceived—it was one calculated to draw 
tears from the most obdurate heart and séften the 
most adamantine soul. There lay the man whose 
lofty intellect and splendid talents were well suited 
to adorn a senate or rule a nation, a victim to the 
intoxicating draught that has destroyed thousands. 

What has just been described is no fiction. It 
is truth, without the aid of imagination or the 
colorings of fancy. Twelve months from the 
period at which our story commences, on a cold 
winter evening, might be seen in a beautiful and 
snug little parlor, sitting on a sofa the same gen- 
tleman dressed in a manner which indicated that 
he had not quite fallen a martyr to that poverty 
which is the invariable result of that habit to which 
he had been addicted. His brow was thoughtful, 
and an acute observer might perceive a shade of 
melancholy pass over his countenance. In the 
same room, seated at a centre table, was his wife, 
attired in a neat and tasteful dress, reading one of 
those beautiful annuals of the season. Several 
beautiful children were playing in the room, and 
their cheerful looks and comfortable clothing in- 
dicated that poverty had no residence there. This 
little parlor displayed indeed no tokens of wealth, 
but evidently showed signs of comfortable enjoy- 
ments. Two beautiful vases adorned the mantle- 
piece, and underneath was seen the vivid light of 
an animating coal fire, before which, on a rug, 
lay a favorite dog, who seemed to participate in 
the happiness which appeared to pervade the 
apartment. The wife looked up, and casting a 
glance at her husband, observed a gloominess of 
countenance which at once riveted her attention. 
She closed the book which she had just been read- 
ing, and going to him, threw her arms around his 
neck, and tenderly inquired if anything disturbed 
him. It was some moments before he made her 
any reply, and then he said, my dear, I must have 
a half pint of brandy. 

The wife became Immediately agitated and in 
solicitous accents, besought him not to send for 
that poison which had formerly been nearly his ruin. 
She who but a few moments before had been 
realizing the feelings of perfect security, was now 
convulsed with sorrowful anticipations that a re- 
newal of ler husband’s former pernicious habits 
was to take place. Her bosom heaved with alarm, 
and as the tears gushed from her eyes, she im- 
plored him whom she had loved and adhered to 
with a devoted fidelity, through good and evil re- 
port, in disgrace and in poverty, that he would 
not again tempt, by a single indulgence, a recur- 
rence to habits which must destroy their present 
felicity, and forever annihilate their futuge hopes. 
The children partook of the sorrow™of their 
mother; they left their innocent amusements, and 
with tears in their little eyes, begged their papa 
not te get any more of that stuff which had made 
them poor, andtheir mamacry. But the husband 
appeared to be insensible to the affectionate re- 
monstrances of his wife, and the artless persua- 
sions of his children. His eldest daughter, who 
on former occasions had gone on this errand, was 
now compelled to perform this; the brandy was 
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obtained, and his wife looked with a fearful and 
painful foreboding upon the decanter which con- 
tained the fatal peison. He looked upon the 
brandy, and approaching the table with a chair, 
he sat down and took the decanter in his hand; 
he held it to the light and observed how beautiful 
its color. He then apostrophised thus: O how I 
loved thee, thou enticing and misery-dispensing 
spirit; thou hast been my bosom companion from 

rn until night, and from night till morning. 1 
Fave loved thee with a love surpassing that of wo- 
man, and I have grieved as a mother grieves over 
the dead body of her child, when I found that the 
spirit of the bottle had departed; but I have found 
thee deceptive and ungrateful. Thou didst de- 
stroy my reputation, thou didst rob my pocket. 
You gave me disease instead of health, and made 
the heart of my wife pulsate with unhappiness. 
My children wept at the ruin you entailed, and 
my house you made desolate and sorrowful, 
Twelve months have I parted from you, and I 
now repounce you forever, thou agent of destruc- 
tion! thou demon of despair! thou accursed _allur- 
ing poison! With that, he raised the window, 
threw the bottle into the street, and declared the 
victory was won. His wife rushed into his arms, 
joy beaming in her countenance. She could only 
utter, ‘‘my husband!” who tenderly embraced 
her, and sealed her forehead with a kiss. The 
children ran to their father, climbing his knees, 
and their cheerful prattling told how they partook 
of the sympathetic joy. Even Neptune on the 
hearth rug, raised. his head, gave an encouraging 
look to his master, and wagged his tail with evi- 
dent delight.—Portland Transcript. ‘ 








MORALITY. 








From the Buffalo Spectator. 
THE THEATRE--THE ROAD TO RUIN. 


Mr. Editor,—A few days since I received a let- 
ter from a young man with whom I was formerly 
acquainted, in one of our eastern cities, request- 
ing me to call and see him, as he was very ill and 
had very little prospect of ever recovering. I 
hastened to his lodgings, and was shown into his 
room, AslIentered he appeared to be asleep, 
but the noise I made awoke him. On being recog- 
nized, he stretched out his hand and asked me to 
come near him. Said he, ‘I feel that I shall 
soon die. I have a request to make of you. It is 
this: That after my decease you will write to my 
parents, and tell them that I died penitent.” I 
promised to do as he requested, and then ‘pressed 
him to give me a brief history of his course since 
I knewhim. ‘‘As you are young and inexpe- 
rienced,” said he, ‘‘I will tell you my sad story, 
and may you profit by it. 

‘* When you knew me in N H——, I was 
happy. Surrounded by kind friends, by my pa- 
rents, and by every thing that could contribute to 
my happiness. No expense had been spared on 
my education, and it was the wish of my father 
that I should. follow the law. 
fitting myself, I was sent to N Y where 
I studied with Mr. G., an eminent lawyer. I 
staid with him two years, during which time I 
gave entire satisfaction. But in an ‘‘ evil hour,” 
I was asked by a friend to go to the theatre with 
him. I accepted the invitation and. went. It was 
the first time I had ever been. From that hour I 
trace my wanderings and my ruin. I was tempt- 
ed to go again, and again. 
** It would tire you to relate how I was first 
enticed to go up stairs into the ‘‘ splendid saloon,” 
then to The ‘‘ third tier,” where the prostitutes are 
allotted a place. One night the most fascinating 
amongst them, Emily was her name, came up to 
me, and took my arm. I had not the power to re- 
sist the tempter, and was persuaded to accompany 
her to her brothel. In a short time I was entirely 
in her power. It seemed as if I was under the 











spell of a magician, which I could not throw off. 
I was led step “by step, to my own destruction. 


For the purpose of 


cares in liquor, was the only refuge that appeared 
to be left me. My friends perceived a change in 
my actions and manners, and were for some time 
at a loss how tg account for it. At length Mr. G. 
sent for me to his room, and conversed at length 
with me. ‘‘ Young man,” said he, ‘‘I perceive 
that you have lately neglected your studies, and 
with sorrow, I must say, that there are suspicions 
concerning your character. It is said that you 
are in the practice of drinking and visiting scenes 
of dissipation at the houses of ill fame. Pause I 
beg of you ere it is too late; every step you take 
widens the path, from that which leads to honor 
and to peace. Your only chance is in stopping 
short and returning at oncetotheright way. You 
must do this, or be forever lost in your follies and 
crimes.” 

‘* His advice had no effect upon me. Shortly 
after I was persuaded to accompany my paramour 
to Buffalo. On my way hither, in ascene of dissi- 
pation I was knocked into the canal and left by 
my wicked companions to be picked up by anoth- 
er boat. A severe cold occasioned by this event, 
together with the effect of my course of life, has 
brought me tothe condition in which you now see me. 
My physician says there is little hope for me.” 
He suddenly paused, and | perceived that he had 
fainted. I called for help, and in a short time he 
revived,—I seized the opportunity to take my de- 
parture, after promising to call soon and see him. 
I did call the next day, but he had died during the 
night, in great agony. 

If you will give this an insertion in your paper, 
it may meet the eye of some Young Man, who is 
following in the footsteps of my friend, and cause 
him to pause and reflect. Yours, respectfully, 
Buffalo, June 27, 1837, J.J. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF SIN. 
James Stevens and Thomas Wilson were cousins, 
and as they had been schoolfellows for many years, 
and spent the greater part of their time together, 
they were much attached to each other, though 
they were of very different dispositions. Stevens 
had been steady from a school boy; his parents 
were poor, but they brought up their son to fear 
God, well knowing that ‘‘ the fear of the Lord is 
better than riches.” ‘‘In the house of the righ- 
teous is much treasure, but in the revenues of the 
wicked is trouble.”” Wilson was very thoughtless, 
and did not like to be restrained in his pleasures, 
He was hard to be convinced, and liked to have 
his own way at all times. When at school, he 


the playground, always thinking that he could re- 
turn before the school bell would ring. Wher he 
became a young man, he indulged in many things 
that were wrong, persuading himself that trifling 
errors were of no consequence, and that he could 
leave off a bad habit at any time. 
W ouldst thou from evil ways be freed, 
From sin’s contagion spotless be, 
Look first upon the little seed, 
And then upon the spreading tree. 
‘*' The smallest sin within thy heart, 
If unrestained by grace divine, 
Will widely spread through every part, 
And all thy faculties entwine.” 


in spite of all he could say, Wilson would spend 
an hour or two in an evening with his friends at 
the tavern. ‘‘ Let every man look to himself,” he 
would say; ‘‘if others get tipsy, I never drink 
more than does me good. Why, some of m 
neighbors are there every night, and half the day 
too; while@—.go but a time or two in a whole 
week.” ; 

Things went on this way for some time, and 
Wilson was seldom seen attending God’s house. 
It happened one day that Stevens and Wilson 


from where they lived; for Stevens was anxious to 
take every opportunity of talking with his cousin, 


got many a task for going beyond the boundary of 


Stevens saw with concern that his cousin was bad to worse, and it was n 


walked out together to the high hills, a few miles po was transported for life beyond the sea. 


soon mounted to the top of the highest hill in the 
neighborhood. It was a fine day, and, as they 
stood to admire the prospect, the thought struck 
Stevens, that, perhaps, he might make an impres- 
sion upon the mind of his cousin, by persuading 
him to come to the edge of the precipice. The 
following dialogue then began. 
Stevens. Come, Wilson, I want you to see the 
valley under this mountain; come to the edge for 
a moment, 
Wilson. Why, don’t you see how steep it is; 
I will not venture any farther. 
S. Where can be the danger of coming to the 
edge for a minute, if we take care not to slip? 
Come. And he pulled him by the arm. 
W. If you like to go yourself, go, for I have 
not taken leave of my senses; don’t you see that 
it is hollow underneath, and may let us down ina 
moment? What’s the use of putting ourselves in 
such danger? 
S. Never mind the danger! don’t you think we 
are able totake care of ourselves? 
W. Why, I never heard you so mad before; I 
would rather lose all the fine prospects in the 
world. Iam sometimes taken giddy in the head, 
and, even if the ground should not give way, I 
might fall; however, I would not trust myself, at 
any rate. Is it not madness to venture where 
there is danger of slipping, when we know that, if 
we do slip it will be death to us? 
S. Well, and what if we should slip? Do you 
think we should go to the bottom? Could we not 
save ourselves, even if we fell a part of the way 
down? 
W. 1 would not fall a single footstep down that 
precipice for all the golden eagles in the world. 
What can you be thinking of? Just roll a stone 
down, and, if it stops before it gets to the bottom, 
I will promise to venture close to the edge. 
Stevens pushed a large stune with his foot, and 
it rolled furiously down. They lost sight of it for 
some time, until it ran bounding along the valley, 
and stopped against a heap of stones in the bot- 
fom. Stevens pointed to the stone, and then turn- 
ing to his friend, ‘‘ You are right,” said he; “it 
is indeed a dangerous thing to venture to the edge 
of a precipice; and, O Wilson! remember that 
you are daily going to the side of a tremendous 
precipice: look at that stone, and think not to save 
yourself half way if you should slip. Return ere 
you go too far, or, mind my words, a day will 
come when you will heartily repent; but your re- 
pentance will be too late. Often and often have I 
urged you to beware of the beginnings of sin, but 
you have despised the counsel of your friend. 
You neglect the means of grace, and break the 
Sabbath day. You go more frequently to the pub- 
lic-house than formerly; you are not so dutiful to 
your parents; you use bad language; you avoid 
me, and go with evil company; and where is all 
this to end, think you? at the top of the precipice, 
or at the bottom? Remember the stone yonder, 
how it rolled down faster and faster when once it 
was set agoing. Again I say, beware of the be- 
ginnings of sin! Trust no longer your own heart; 
for the heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked.” 

In spite of this remonstrance, Wilson went from 

ofl he had lost the 


going farther and farther from the right way; yet, little character he had, and was plunged into the 


dreary prison for theft, that he looked back with 
bitterness on his past life. If any one iad told 
Wilson, when he first began to frequent the tav- 
ern, that he would at last be taken up for stealing, 
he would not have believed a word of it. Now all 
that Stevens had said came into his mind. He 
would have given the world to retrace his steps; 
he would have been thankful to have been the 
poorest beggar at the top of the precipice down 
which he had fallen; but no! he had, as it were, 
plunged headlong to destruction, for in a little time 
And 
all who despise the beginnings of sin may look for- 
ward to a similar end; for, though ‘‘to the Lord 


That |0ur God belong mercies and forgivenesses,” yet 








My expenses were enormous, and to drown my 


and persuading him to amend his ways. 





part of the country was very delightful; and they ‘* the face of the Lord is against them that do evil.” 
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‘‘These shall go away into everlasting punish- 


ment, but the righteous into life eternal.” 
[Youth's Friend. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL. 


From the Buffalo Spectator. - 
TO SABBATH SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


My dear little friends,—All of you who live in 
the city, recollect how the bells rung, and the 
cannons were fired, and the Fire Companies were 
all out at sunrise on the Fourth of July; well, I 
suppose a great many little folks, and quite too 
many, great folks, rejoiced to hear all the noise, 
and to think that it was Independence day; but I 
did not feel so, for I knew some poor people would 
spend all their money, and some would get drunk, 
and others would curse and swear, and gamble, 
and be guilty of all manner of wickedness, and 
what is worse than all, I expected many would get 
killed; and while so many around them were 
sporting and rejoicing, they would be sent into 
eternity in a moment by the same means that were 
making sport for others; and so it proved, for we 
have heard of several who lost their lives by the 
bursting of cannon, &c. O what a death, to die 
in such a manner! But I must tell you what it 
was that pleased me so much. 

About nine o’clock in the morning I heard a 
bell tolling for some service in the church; se 
I took my hat and made my way through the 
crowds towards the place where I heard the bell. 
The streets were full of men and women, and chil- 
dren, but I perceived that many of them went on 
past the church—you will not wonder when I tell 
you that just beyond was a large tent with red 
flags on the top, and filled with people and wild 
beasts, with several men playing on instruments 
that made very sweet music; but it was a very 
bad place for children, and I do not think any 
good people ought to go to such places. As I 
stood a moment by the church, I saw some boys 
going into the Sabbath School room, and I thought 
J would follow them. What do you think, dear 
children that I found there? Why, more than 
one hundred little girls, and above eighty boys, all 
belonging to the Sabbath School. They did not 
come there to get a new book, or cakes or nuts. 
No; they came to hear about the Missionaries, 
and the heathen, and other things that the Super- 
intendent wanted to tell them. 

After they had sung a sweet hymn, and Mr. T. 
had prayed with them, he took up a long strip of 
bark about an inch wide, and told the children 
that it was a letter sent to them by a little heathen 
boy, several thousand miles off. It was written 
with a sharp pointed iron, in characters that 
nobody in this country could understand. The 
boy that wrote it was twelve years old I think, and 
now you will wonder how it could be read to the 
scholars; well, I will tell you. One of the oldest 
boys in the school at Ceylon, who had Jearned our 
language, just took the book and read it off, and 
then wrote it on paper in our language, and sent 
both to the children in this city. Now this boy, 
and one other about the same age, are both taught 
by the Missionaries, and supported in school by 
the money that this Sabbath School bring every 
Sabbath and put into the Missionary box. The 
names of the heathen boys are William Wisner 
and John Thompson; and both of them have sent 
letters to the school in this city, and they were 
read on the 4th. O, I wish all my little friends 
who read this had been there to hear them. I 
suppose some of you will ask whether these boys 
are heathen. No—they are not now, but they 
were when the Missionaries found them; and they 
thought that any little god made of wood was just 
as good to worship as any other. But what do 
you think they said in their letters? O, it made 
us all feel very happy to hear one of them say that 
he has given his heart to Jesus Christ, and loves 
the true God. Mr. T. the Superintendent, asked 
all the children to stand up who were sorry that 
‘they had paid their money every Sabbath, for 
educating these heathen boys, for if they had kept 








it, they might now have had enough to-go into the 
caravan, and see the wild beasts; but not one got 
up. Then he requested all to get up who was 
glad they had given their pennies. All were on 
their feet in a moment. Mr. 'T. then asked the 
scholars if they thought the letter ought to be an- 
swered; they replied ‘‘yes.”” Who shall answer, 
then? Some of the boys said, ‘‘ Mr. T.” No; 
Mr. T. says the boys must do it. So they appoint- 
ed a committee of three, who were nominated by 
the scholars, and voted in by the school. Now, 
my dear children, would you not like to see the 
letter that these three boys are going to send 
across the ocean to the Sandwich Islands? I 
should like to do it; but I must close this, for I 
am afraid it is so long now that Mr, Peet will not 
put it in his paper. I will first ask one question, 
and bid you good bye. Cannot every Sabbath 
School in this country give money enough to edu- 
cate one heathen child; and if they should do it, 
would they be sorry? Don’t you think that if you 
had kept only a small part of the pennies that you 
have spent for candy and nuts, and other little 
things that do you no good now, it would be 
enough to send a great many Testaments to the 
poor heathen children? Z..P. 
Rochester, N. Y. July 17, 1837. 

















BENEVOLENCE. 








LETTER OF MR. WINSLOW. 


Previous to Mr. Winslow’s leaving America, the 
Children ofthe Female Sabbath School of the Colle- 
giate Church placed in his hands a number of Bibles 
which had been received by them as awards, and al- 
so a sum of money collected in their missionary box, 
to be by him appropriated to the heathen children in 
the schools inCeylon. The following letter from Mr. 
W. in relation to this matter has just been received, 
which was read to the children last Sabbath, who 
well remembered his address to them while here. 

Madras, Feb. 22, 18387. 
To the Sabbaah School in the Collegiate Reformed Dutch 
Churches, New York. 

My dear young friends,—Your generous pre- 
sent of Bibles and Testaments, the reward of your 
own exertions and progress in your Bible Classes, 
I had the pleasure of giving, in your name, to the 
girls of the Female Central School, in Oodooville, 
Ceylon; and I can assure you they were receiv- 
ed with much joy. The money $19,63, which you 
wished to have expended in the purchase of books, 
for heathen children, I shall be able soon to lay out 
to advantage, in such a way, I trust, as will allow 
of my stating some definite results of the distribu- 
tion. Oh, I long to have you, and all the other 
beloved ones of every Sabbath School in happy, 
favored, America, feel a deep sympathy with the 
wretched heathen children, in every part of the 
world, and be formed into little missionary societies 
to send them the blessed Gospel. How precious 
are the offerings of such lambs, to the dear Saviour. 
Especially if they are truly lambs of his flock; 
having first given themselves unto Christ. My 
dear young friends, may I intreat you all to do 
this, lest it should be more tolerable in the day of 
Judgment for Heathen children than for you? I 
pray that you may consider this, as a voice across 
the great waters, urging you all truly to repent, 
and believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I have sent to the Blecker street Sabbath School 
*n account of human sacrifices offered among the 
Khouds at Goomsoor, which has lately been the 
theatre of an insurrection against Britishrule. It 
seems highly probable that children stolen from 
Madras have been carried thither and offered in 
sacrifice.’ Think of this, my dear children, and 
do what you can for these poor deluded heathens 
that they may neither practise such wickedness 
nor suffer such misery. About the time the ac- 
count of these sacrifices at Goomsoor appeared in 
the papers here, a similar account appeared in 
those of Calcutta, of a sacrifice within less than 





150 miles of that city, ata temple of Cah. The 


Brahmin of the temple, one morning, found the 
temple, and especially the place before the idol, 
covered with blood, and on the altar the whole or 
part of a human head, with which was a rich offer- 
ing of jewels and costly garments, intended for 
the Brahmin, to the value of about 2,000 Rupees. 
In a tank, near by, was found also the headless 
trunk of a human body. The Brahmin affected 
great consternation, and applied to the authorities 
for search to be made for the perpetrator of this 
crime, but it was in vain; and the Brahmin seem- 
ed well satisfied to wash the shrine of his idol, and 
take the expensive offerings intended for him to 
his own house. It seems evident that this human 
sacrifice was made by some native prince, or other 
wealthy heathen. 

On mentioning this circumstance to my school- 
master the other day, they told me that a few 
years since ata temple of Cali about five miles 
from this place, a child used to be offered every 
year, and now, in place of it, they offer a bullock, 
and several goats—oh, how ought we to pray that 
all may be directed to the lamb of God, whose 
blood alone cleanseth from sin;—and praise the 
Lord that some of the dying heathen are beginning 
to look to Him and live. 

In regard to the school at Oodooville, to which 
I gave your donations of Bibles and Testaments, 
you have heard many particulars. It is now being 
enlarged, so as to have 100 girls in it—supported 
by the mission. Here are already more than 80— 
lately there has been a very pleasing revival of 
religion in the school. ‘There have been at differ- 
ent times, in the school four sisters who have all 
become hopefully pious, and three of them are 
married to pious helpers in the missionary work. 
Last of all the heathenish and very wicked mother 
of these girls, through their means, has been con- 
verted. Had I time I would tell you something 
about an interesting revival of religion in Madras 
also, among the English people in one of the chap- 
els, and among the soldiers of the Fort; at which 
places Dr. Scudder and myself frequently preach, 
Dr. S. especially in the Fort; but I have not time 
at present. We'll only mention that in the Fort, 
a little Jewish girl about 14 or 15 years of age 
seems to have given her heart to that Saviour 
whom her ancestors crucified; and her father who 
has been a very wicked man is now under con- 
cern of mind. I conversed with them both last 
Saturday evening; and was exceedingly pleased 
with the little Jewess. She seems very happy in 
religion, and cannot speak of the Saviour without 
a sweet smile, and her eyes being almost filled 
with tears. May you my dear young friends all 
love that precious Saviour. 


Very affectionately your friend, M. Wunstow. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
JEWISH ANTIQUITIES--No., 10. 

The Sabbath, &c.—There were many sacred 
seasons among the Jews. The first was the Sab- 
bath. This institution is of great antiquity, being 
coeval with the Creation of the world. That it 
was not instituted in the wilderness, as some 
maintain, is evident from many passages of Scrip- 
ture. It is said ‘‘ In process of time,” (or as it 
may be translated) ‘‘ at the end of days, Cain and 
Abel brought an offering unto the Lord.” The 
word week occurs in Genesis, evidently signifying 
division of time. The form of the fourth com- 
mandment, ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy,” pre-supposes its existence. The duties of 
the Sabbath were not prescribed, evidently because 
they were known. Its design was to commemo- 
rate the creation of the world, to furnish a season 
of rest for man and beast, and an opportunity for 
the former to commune with his Maker uninter- 
rupted by the cares of the world. The Jews were 
very strict in the observance of this day, abstain- 
ing from every kind of labor. They began its 
observance at 6 o’clock Friday evening, and con- 
tinued it till the same hour upon Saturday. 





The second solemn season was the Sabbatical 
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year; this occurred every seventh year. This 
was a period of rest from all labor. They neither 
sowed their fields or planted their vineyards, and 
what the ground produced spontaneously was com- 
mon, or belonged more particularly to the poor. 
The produce of every sixth year was sufficient to 
last until the ninth. No debts could be collected 
during this year. The law was read by the king, 
in presence of all the people. The design of this 
observance was to teach them dependence upon 
God, charity to man, and benevolence toward the 
brute creation. 

The third solemn season, was the year of Jubi- 
lee, which occurred every 50th year after the 7th 
Sabbatical year. As they neither sowed or reap- 
ed during its continuance, the necessity of the ex- 
traordinary produce of the 6th yearisseen. Dur- 
ing this joyful period no servile work was done, all 
debts were cancelled, all mortgaged lands return- 
ed to their owners, and all slaves were set free. 
The whole land was filled with rejoicing, and on 
this account it was called the year of Jubilee. At 
the end of the great day of atonement, just as the 
High Priest had pronounced the absolution in the 
name of the Lord, the trumpets sounded to an- 
nounce the commencement of the year of Jubilee. 
This year is a beautiful emblem of the gospel. 
Where it prevails the poor hear the word of God, 
the eyes of the blind are opened, and to all it is 
‘* the acceptable year of the Lord.” There were 
lesser feasts observed, as the feast of Purim, or 
lots, in commemoration of their deliverance from 
Haman by Mordecai, and the feast of Dedication, 
instituted by Judas Maccabeus in commemoration 
of the dedication of the temple, after its defilement 
by Antiochus. There were also the feast of the 
New moon, and the feast of the New year or 
trumpets, celebrated on the new moon of the first 
month of the ecclesiastical year, and attended by 


the blowing of trumpets and other ceremonies. 
== 
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HABITS--No, 2. 

Mary was always making excuses. If her mother 
told her that her work was not as neat as it should 
be, she would say: ‘* Well, mother, my needle was 
rusty,”’ or, “the thread was coarse,” or something of 
that Rind. When she broke a large-and valuable 
dish, she exclaimed; ‘“‘ There! that must have been 
cracked before; I’m sure if it hadn’t been, such a lit- 
tle fall as that, couldn’t have broken it.” Ifshe tore 
her dress she would say, “I couldn’t help it, it was 
all the fault of that ugly latch,” or, ‘it wouldn’t 
have torn if it had been good calico.” Her mother 
never allowed her to walk without her permission; 
but one day she went, without asking leave, and 
when she returned, was reproved for her disobedience. 
‘*Why mother! I only went a little way!” ‘The 
distance makes no difference, Mary,” said her moth- 
er, “you know you have been told never to take 
even a short walk without consulting me.” ‘ But, 
mother, you don’t know how Susan coaxed me! I 
shouldn’t have gone if she hadn’t teased me so. Be- 
sides, I wanted to get some strawberries so much.” 
Mary’s mother did not reply to these foolish excuses; 


if she had, I don’t know how many more would have 
been contrived. 


Mary was one day going to school, when her moth-| 


er told her to stop at an apothecary’s on her return 
home and get some medicine for her little brother, 
who was sick. ‘ And come home as fast as youcan, 
when school is done,” she added, as Mary ran out of 
the parlor. The clock struck ‘five, and Mrs. M. be- 
gan to listen for Mary’s footsteps; but it wanted’ but 
twenty minutes of six when the little girl made her 
appearance. ‘ Where is the medicine,” asked Mrs, 
M. ‘‘O mother! I forgot it,” said Mary, looking 
very red and frightened. ‘“ Why, Mary, you heard 
Dr. B. say that little Henry must have it by half past 
or five, and now itis nearly six; call Sarah imme- 
diately.” Instead of running to obey her mother as 








quickly as possible, Mary stopped to begin a whole 
list of excuses. ‘‘ Mother, I shouldn’t have forgotten 
that, if you had tied a string round my fingers; you 
know I never can remember any thing without a 
string; so it was your fault after all, mother.” Mrs. 
M. looked very sad to hear her little girl talk in this 
way; but she rose to ring the bell for Sarah as she 
said, “no Mary, I did not forget the string; but as 
you cannot always have your fingers tied, when there 
is any thing to be remembered, I think it time for you 
to learn to do without one. Your dear little brother 
has been very sick this afternoon.” ‘* Well, moth- 
er,” said Mary, “ I really think I should have remem- 
bered this time; but when I was coming home, I saw 
in a shop window such a funny clock! So I stopped 
to look at it, and after that never once thought of 
Henry. Besides, mother, I don’t believe they had 
any of that kind of medicine at that shop.” 

At this moment the little boy, who lay in his 
mother’s lap, began to look very strangely; his face 
became quite purple and his hands tossed to and fro 
in the air. Mary was so frightened that she scream- 
ed very loud, and the servants came in to see what 
was the matter. The doctor was sent for, and Mary 
heard him say the child was in a fit, and she sat alone 
in a corner and cried a long time. But every body 
was busy trying to do something for the poor baby, 
and she was not noticed. At last the doctor said 
Henry was better and went away; and after a while 
Mary was left alone with him and his mother. Then 
she went and stood by them, and her tears fell very 
fast on his little white hand, as he lay in his mother’s 
lap. Mary did not dare to speak a word, for she 
thought he would not have been so sick, if she had 
brought his medicine as soon as school was over. 
But at last she said: ‘‘ Dear mother, I am very sorry 
that I was so careless, I will try to remember next 
time.” Then her mother kissed her, and told her 
she was glad she was willing to own now that she had 
been careless, and hoped she would be able to keep 
her resolution. How much happier Mary felt now, 
than when she was making these foolish excuses be- 
fore. Would it not have been better if she had said 
so at first than to try to justify herself? E. P. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
Mental and Moral Cultivation on Boston Com- 
mon-=-No. 5. 


How incessantly the moon is varying. Sometimes 
she looks full upon us in all her lustre. Sometimes 
she appears in profile, and shows only half her enlight- 
ened face. Sometimes we see only the bright cres- 
cent of her brow. 
and she becomes a beamless orb. Sometimes she 
rises with the descending day. Sometimes she delays 
her coming to a late hour, and steals unobserved upon 
a sleeping world. Sometimes she only enters the 
edge of the western horizon, and makes but a cere- 
monious visit; and then again, sometimes she arrives 
atan early hour, and with slow, majestic step, passes 
through the whole heaven, apparently unwilling to 
leave. But on the arrival of her more glittering 
partner she modestly retires. Here is a picture of 
earthly things,—Human INCONSTANCY AND VICISSI- 
TUDE. 

Were the ground much harder, it would be inca- 
able of cultivation; were it much softer it would be 
insufficient to support us, and our feet would sink at 
every step as in a quagmire. How happens it that 
the earth is so made that it possesses just the right 
degree of consistency? How happens it? 


What,crowd is that yonder? A man just arrested 
for theft. Who can witness this without thanking 
God that he himself is not the culprit? For in a 
place where opportunity is on one side, and Satan on 
the other, and the grace of God on neither; in such a 
place, who of us would be able to stand? 

aaa ‘ 
Clerical Duty. 


A minister of one of the Jersey presbyteries riding 
slowly along the road the other day, overtook a 
young woman travelling in the same direction on 
foot. She looked timidly into his wagon, and asked 


Sometimes her beauty vanishes, | 





if she could be permitted to ride a certain distance on 
her journey. ‘The minister assented, and she ascend- 
ed the vehicle. When all was adjusted, and they had 
begun to jog on again, ‘* What,” said he to her, 
*‘ what would you think, if at the end of our ride 
you should find I was a clergyman, and had not 
spoken a word about religion to you all the way?” 
** Why, sir, I should be obliged to think, I suppose 
that you had not done your duty.” ‘Well, then ” 
he rejoined, “you must let me do my duty now.” 
He began; occupied the whole distance in giving her 
the call to ‘repentance toward God, and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ;” and had the satisfaction of put- 
ting her down at parting, to all appearance deep! 
impressed, if not powerfully awakened. O that ail 
clergyman were like this one.—Princeton Journal. 


—>— 
A Bad Practice. 


As a little boy named Charles Holford was play- 
ing near his father’s house at Brighton, a companion 
‘old him to open his mouth, and shut his eyes,” &e. 
The little boy did so, when the other dropped a plum 
into it, which slipped in his gullet, and stuck fast 
Before medical assistance could be procured, the poor 
little fellow was a corpse. : 


——_ 
The Force of Habit, 

There was a boy in my class at school (says Sj 
W. Scott,) who stood always at the top, # cout L, 
with all my efforts supplant him. Day came after 


day, and still he kept his place do what I would, till : 


al length I observed that when a question was asked 
him, he always fumbled with his finger at a particular 
bution in the lower part of his waistcoat. ‘To remove 
it, therefore, became expedient in my eyes, and in an 
evil moment it was removed with a knife. Great 
was my anxiety to know the success of my measure 
and it succeeded too well. When the boy was again 
questioned, his finger sought for the button, but it was 
not to be found. In his distress he looked down for 
it; it was to be seen no more than to be felt. He 
stood confounded and I took possession of his place; 
nor did he ever recower it, nor ever, I believe sus- 
pect who was the author of his wrong. Often in 
after life has the sight of him smote me as I passed 
by him; and often have I resolved to make him some 
reparation, but it ended in good resolutions. 


[Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 
—_—. 


Lord Mansfield, 


Was never ashamed of publicly retracing any 
wrong opinion he bad entertained, when once con- 
vinced of his mistake. He used frequently to say 
probably after Dean Swift, who has asimilar passage 
in his writings, ‘That to acknowledge you were 
wrong yesterday, was but to let the world know that 
you are wiser to-day than you were then.” 

—~ 
Naughty Folks, 

While preaching a lecture to a Sabbath school 
composed of children, from four to fifteen years of 
age, the minister put this question—What do you 
mean by the word sinners? After a silence of some 


time, a little girl not over four years of age - 
ed—“naughty folks.” . staal 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
The following lines are addressed to a Willow 
Tree, which was planted by little James D. a short 
time before his death, which tree still flourishes in 
the grounds of his Father, and is preserved with the 
greatest care as a monument to his memory. 


TO JAMES’ TREE, 


Bright, living product of that little hand, 

Which now lies motionless within the grave; 

Which raised thy trunk, and caused thee here to stand, 
While o’er thy head the yellow branches wave. 


Sweet tree, I love thee, though I never saw 
The little one who claimed thee for his tree; 
I love thee for their sakes, who gladly draw 
From thy sweet source, his dying memory. 


Grow up, and bloom until the chills of age, 
Shall rot thy roof, and blast each waving bough; 
Still may’st thou be that fair and welcome page 
Which tells of him who is an angel now. 


Grow on and flourish, emblem of His mind, 

Whose powers now grow, and flourish, and expand; 
May no rude blast thy happy station find, ; 
Nor ruthless Axe remove thee from thy stand, 


J. G. H. 








